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‘THE REPOSITORY. 


THE BALL. 


BY MRS, HOFLAND. 

“Even if | were not prevented by this un- 
jooked-for engagement from accompanying you 
to the ball to-night, my love,” said the honor 





able Alfred Seymour to his beautiful young | 


wife, “you must nevertheless have declined it, | 
¢ | she was actually descending when the low wail 


for the child is evidently unwell; look, how the 
pulse throbs in his little throat, Sophia!” 
‘So they always do, I believe. I really wish 
you were less of a croaker, and candle-waker, 
my dear; however, to make you easy, | will 


send for Doctor Davis immediately: as to the | 


ball, as I am expected, and have gone to the 


trouble and expense of a new cress, and have | 


not been out for such a long, long time, really 
i think I owght to go.’ “ You would not leave 
my boy, lady Sophia, if’—‘ not if there is the 
least danger, certainly ; nor if the decfor should 
pronounce it ill; but I do not believe it is so; I 
see nothing particular about the child, for my 
part.’ 

As the young mother said this, she cast her 
eyes on the child, and saw in its little heavy 
eyes something, which she felt assured, was par- 
ticular—she saw, moreover, more strikingly 
than ever, the likeness it bore toa justly beloved 
husband, and in a tone of self-correction added, 
‘ poor little fellow, I do not think you are quite 


| before the arrival of the doctor. 


to shew her the turban and dress ‘in which she | 


intended to appear.’ 

“Lauk, my lady! why sure you intends it 
yet. Did any body ever hear of such a thing 
as going to stay at home, when you are all pre- 
pared? You have been out of sight ever so 
long: and you area thousand times more beau 
tifuler than you ever was. Ah! I knows what 
I know. Miss Somegville may look twice ere 
she catches my lord, if so be he sees you in this 
here plume; ‘ cold broth is secon warmed,’ t! 
say.” 

Could it be that this vulgar nonsense—the 
senseless tirade of low flattery and thoughtless 
stimulation to error—could affect the mind of 
the high-born and highly educated Lady So 
phia? Alas! yes—a slight spark will ignite 
dormant vanity: and the love of momentary 
triumph surpass the more generous wish of giv- 
ing happiness to others, in a sphere distinct 
from ourown. ‘The new dress was tried on; 
its effect extolled by the maid, and admitted by 
the lady. The carriage was announced, and 


wey 
7 


of the baby broke on her ear, and she recollect- 
ed that in the confusion of her mind, during the 
time devoted to dress and anticipated triumph, 
she had forgotten to send for the medical friend 
of the family. 

Angry with herself, in the first moment of 
repentance, she determined to remain at home ; 
but, unfortunately, she reconsidered, and went 
*Tis true, she 


| left messages, and various orders, and so far 


the thing; and should it prove so, mama will | 


not leave you for the world” 

The countenance of the father brightened, 
and he departed, assured that the claims of na- 
ture would soon fully triumph over any little 
lingering love of dissipation, struggling for ac- 
customed indulgence: and, as he bade her good 
bye, he did not wonder that a star so brilliant 
desired to exhibit its rays in the highest circle 
of fashion. Nevertheless, as he could not be 
present himself, he thought, on the whole, it 
was better she should be absent. A young no- 
bleman, who had been his rival, and worn the 
willow some time after their marriage, had 
lately paid marked attention to a young beauty 
every way likely to console him; and Mr. Sey- 
mour thought it would be a great pity if his 
wife’s blaze of beauty, appearing suddenly be- 
fore him, after it had so long been withdrawn, 
should indispose his heart toward a connexion 
every way likely to prove happy. 

Unfortunately, the fond husband gave indica- 
tions of his admiration alike in looks and words, 
and as the fair young mother turned from him 


to her mirror, she felt for a moment displeased | 


that her liege lord should be less solicitous than 
herself to ‘witch the world’ with her beauty; 
and whilst in this humor, she called her maid 





fulfilled a mother’s duties; but she closed her 
eyes to the evident weakness of her boy, and 
contented herself with determining to return as 
soon as possible. 

Who could return, while they found them- 


selves the admired of all, and when, at least, | 


the adoration of eyes saluted hee from him, whom 
she well knew it was cruelty, or sin, to attract. 
The observation forced upon her of Miss Som- 
erville’s melancholy looks, told her this, and 
compelled her to recollect that she was without 
her husband, and therefore likely to be closely 
watched. She found that in the midst of tn- 
umph, we may be humbled—in the midst of 
pleasure, pained; and she resolved to fly from 
the scene of gaiety, more quickly than sho had 
come. But numerous delays arose, each of 
which harrassed her spirits not less than they 
retarded her movements. She became at length, 
so annoyed, as to lose all her bloom, and hear 
herself as much condoled with, as slic had be 

fore been congratulated, She felt ill, and was 
aware that she had a right to expect reproaches 
from her husband, not less on account of her- 
self, than her child; and whilst in this state of 
perplexity, was summoned to her carriage by 
servants whose messages from home increased 
her distress. 


The young mother arrived in time to see the 
face of her dying child distorted by convulsions, 
and to meet from her husband, anger, reproach, 
and conteinpt. She was terrified to witness the 
death of the innocent being she had forsaken 
ina moment so critical; and bitter was the 
sorrow and remorse, which arose from offend- 
ing him, who had hitherto loved her so fondly, 
and esteemed her so highly. ‘These emotions, 
combining with other causes, soon rendered 
her the inhabitant of a sick bed, and converted 











a house so lately the abode of happiness and 
hope, into a scene of sorrow, anxiety, and death 
Lady Sophia, after much suffering, recovered 
her health; but when she left her chamber, she 
could not help being sensible that her husband's 
confidence was withdrawn from her, theugh pity 
and kindness were shown to her situation—— 
Entire silence about the past, was the utmost 
act of tenderness to which Mr. Seymour could 
bring himself on a subject which had wounded 
Linn so deeply h recurred with renew 
ed pain, when all anxiety was removed for the 
life of one still dear, but no longer invaluable. 
And all this misery,—the fearful prospect of 
a long life embittered by self-reproach, useless 
regret, and lost affection, was purchased by a 
new dress, and an ignorant waiting maid; a 
risk so full of danger, and so fatal in effect was 
incurred, to strike a man already refused, and 
wound a woman, who never injured her. Such 
are the despicable efforts of vanity for tempora 
ry distinction; and such the deplorable conse 
quences of quitting the tender offices of affec 
tion, and transgressing the requisitions of duty 


and whic 





‘THE MIRROR, 


FROM TUE BACHELORS’ JOURNAL. 
BACHELORS’ TORMENTS. 

Even we of the quict life, have our little vex 
ations which * flesh is heir to,’ and from which 
none escape. ‘The moment we leave the ‘ ofiwn 
cum dignitate’ of the study, or fireside, the in- 
stant we kick the gout from our toes, and draw 
on our boots for a stroll, a party, or for the 
church, annoyance dogs our heels, or stares us 
in the face. In the first place, in parading the 
streets, if tall, a shop shade pitches one’s beaver 
into the mud, or, unless you understand fencing 
so as to parry the thrust with your cane, alamp 
lighter darts the end of his ladder into your 
bread-basket—in looking up, while walking, to 
ascertain the hour from some steeple, an open 
cellar-door either plunges one head-foremost in 
darkness, or some little fellow assaults you with 
his head, where you least desire or expect it— 
in turning a corner, because people will no 
keep to the right, a game of dodging a prome 
nader ensues, and there is no escape until you 
have fairly adopted the Indian custom of join- 
ing noses in unwilling compliment. But the 
church also has its torments. The battle of 
Navarin has been fraught with terrible conse 
quences, as to seeing our divites on the Sab 
bath. The ladies, after that naval engagement 
introduced into Chureh what they called ‘Na 
varino hats,’ as large as the mainsail of a Turk 
ish man of war, which, placed any where be 
tween the priest and parishioner, form a total 
eclipse of vision—the sound of the preacher's 
voice whistles round it, it is true; but then it 
comes as faintly as the mew of a drowning kit. 
ten. We have been seated behind these drop 
scenes, and have dodged and wriggled, unti! 
we fancied we had the lumbago, to catcha peep 
at the minister, but in vain; and finally, in ot 
der to see fairly, have been driven to the or 
chestra, in which we are scarcely better off, for 
ladies’ feathers from the body of the house by 
their tallness, wave athwart our ken, like the 
birds in Der Freyshbutz. 

This leads one to remember Theatrical to; 
ments, from the same cause—and now, ladies 


‘ 
‘ 
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if you do not wish entirely to deprive us of all | 


the benefits of our dollar, and 
wear such tremendous non-descripts to the 


you choose to | 


‘Theatre, do, in pity’s name, take them off when | 


you get there ; peradventure, by adopting our 
counsel, you may pigeon one of our weak breth- 
ren, by a sheep’s eye to the rear—but while 
your charms are so guarded by a Navarino, of 
necessity, they must be disrezarded by the gen 

tlemen behind you. Noah was killed by a 


chance shot, after being captain- general of our | 


corps for twenty years. 
Traveller is bullet-proof—there is not a * pair of 
parklers’ existing which can scorch him—we 
will make a President of him, for although very 
courteous to the ladies, he is as wary as a wea- 
scl. But for torments—it is irksome to read 
deaths and marriages—a tried veteran, fat, fair, 
and forty, sometimes ‘ gives us the ship,’ either 
by visiting the tomb of death or matrimony — 
*We could a tale unfold’—but mum—not a 
word of this Arnold of our Club, until Parthian 

like, he shall shoot an arrow at his companions 
in arms, Whose ranks be has—hum—deserted. 
CThere—we swallow what had risen to our lips, 
and dare him to open his mouth. 

Another torment which vexes us, ts that of 
balls, (not bawls,) and calls. ‘The first makes 
one a black fiddler’s pupil, by force of cotillion; 
a man must dance by rule, or ‘ equivecation un- 
does him ;’ a too speedy balance unbalances his 
character for gentility, and if he paucettcs, (net 
paw-setts) to untrue time, he is put down as one 
who never ‘sat at good men’s feasts. Wath 
regard to calls; if one does not within the gen 
teel period, return his acquaintances’ ‘how do 
ye do” he is cut ina giflv—these things dis 
turb our general equanimity of temper, and 
trouble the otherwise smooth stream of life's 
river, as a smoky house—and so forth, do that 
of our married mortals. But the names by which 
we are called by both married and single ladies, 
torment, not by their malice, but by their obseu- 
rity—‘ A fusty Old Bachelor!—fusty—fusty !— 
what does that mean? There are as many /us- 
ties among the married as single. Then we are 
called selfish, when universally we are called 
upon to disburse the most liberally at charity 
lectures. because we have no families to sup- 
port. Your Jerry Sneak always puts his wife 
and childrea between his pocket and the contri- 
bution box, while we have to shell out under 
pain and penalty of being denominated ¢ stingy.’ 
Why what a world this is! 


_---- 


OLD MAIDS. 
By A BACHELOR. 

There is, at the present day, a bitter feeling 
toward what are termed ‘ old maids.” The ve- 
ry phrase brings ao unaccountable grin upon 
the face of the reader or hearer—a class of the 
workmanship of God, for the reason that they 
have not been fools enough to marry, are ostra- 
cised by man fromthe pale of society: and 
tthat once was @ virtue, and even now, in some 
parts of the world is a praise, by false reason- 
ing is pronounced a curse. “ach puny pun- 
ater, when his wit is ata low ebb, has an oft re- 
peated fling, to throw at those who are termed 
* old maids.’ 

In those days when our fathers believed in 
the Catholic religion, and when that was deem- 
ed the true orthodoxy, the devotion of a vestal 
to religious vows of celibacy, was esteemed a 
holy act, and a violation of that solemn com- 
pact, punished by death, even if the holy matri- 
monial oaths were placed in the stead. Yet 
consistency, forgetting in mind, her own self- 


Elowever, bim of the | 








THE LADIES GARLAND. 
demns what was tn former ages, and even at 
the present day in some countnes, a praise.— 
A maiden at fifteen is thought angelic—at thir- 
tv, a woman—at filly, a nuisance. And why ? 
‘Lhe same virtues which budded, blossomed and 
ripened at the proper times, exist in woman, 
whether she bas been the legitimate paramour 
of an unworthy mate. or whether she has avoid- 
ed the curses attendant uponan unfortunate con- 
nection. Her very cats are arrayed against her 
in the one case, and the whole married frater 
nity yelp in ber behalf in the other. Vo be 
the wife of a bruial biped, is better, according 
te the modern logic, than to remain pure, ui- 
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paper, ink, ‘et preterea nihil’ We bear too 
profound 2 respect for the fraternity—no, the 
society, of gentle spinsters, to suppose that one 
of their number is the authoress, ‘The title is 
an imposition. Weare ready to make affidavit 
that the author is a surly old bachelor, ‘ with a 


| decreasing leg and an increasing’ waistcoat. It 


isa moral impossibility that any woman could 
write so flat a novel. 
But ifa real, bona-fide old maid would only 


, write her confessions, how the book would sell! 


How the fair promulgator would be abduced— 


} . . 
| how the newspapers would teem with renuncia 


contaminated, and the wife of no beastly lord | 


of creation. ‘To substantiate such a doctrine, 
has ‘Phe Confessions of an Old Maid been print- 
ed. It attributes to a single woman, the black- 
est of crimes, that of peering into the circum- 
stances of others, fur purposes of poisoned ma- 
lignity, giving to some the attributes of a demon, 
for the intent of throwing a deep stain upon all 
who should dare retain their independence. It 


affixes, by the pretended confessions of one of | 


their corps, a dastardly stigma upon the whole 
of a class of the fair, who may fall under the 
denomination of * old maids; a class, who have 
their virtues and thew faults, their evil and their 
good intentions, with the common mass of man- 
kind Will any one inform us why his sister, if 
he has one, would be less virtuous, because she 
remains uamarried 2? Will be show any pbysi- 
cal or moral cause for such a strange result 2— 
Yet plan common sense to the contrary not- 
withstanding, dolt-headed-would-be-wits turn 
up their silly noses at this unprotected race of 
beings, which humanity should defend. 

But there are instances of old maidism of a 
touching nature. We know of one in that of 
her who was the betrothed of the ill-fated Em- 
mett, who was murdered by the law of England 


harp. She was wedded to his memory, and 
though always ap ornament to society, yet sad- 
ness dwelt in her heart, from the day of the 
execution of her lover. She declined to call 
her afiections from the grave where they were 
buried, and remained single until she was an 
old maid. In the festivities of a party, where 
she was sometimes unwillingly dragged, still, 
‘melancholy marked her for her own,’ and true 
to her tirst and only love, she declined ail offers 
for a ‘change of condition; remembering her 
young hero, who gave his life for the liberties 
of his country, she could not pass her high 
wrought aflections, like coin, to purchase in- 
terest, wealth, home, and a husband. She was 
an old maid, however, and by modern slang, to 
be esteemed vicious, depraved, a meddler and 
a scold. Day by day, disease preyed upon ber, 
and she went to the tomb, an example of the 
strength of female affection, resolution and vir- 
tue, and let him who dares to spit out his spleen 
upon her grave; let the whole bevy of the 
married, assemble in solemn divan, and let that 
ope more pure in motive and act, dig out her 
corpse and expose it as a mark for malice to 
shoot his arrows at. 





FROM THE NEW-YORK MORNING COURIER. 
CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD MAID. 
Lonpon, 1828— Reprinted, New- York —Con- 
fessions of an Old Maid! confessions of an old 
fiddle-stick! they are as much the one as the 
other. The book is a real take-in—it is a tho- 
rough catch-peony. With such a captivating 
title, one that excites the hope that old maiden- 
hood, like Freemasonry, is about to be divested 


respect, new, Ike a political changeling, con. i of its mysteries, the book isan absolute bore— 


tions of old maiden ship—what a noise it would 
make in the West! 

The confessions of an old maid! And what 
would od maids have to confess? ‘Phat thev 
were ever anxious for matrimony, but that no- 
body asked them? Certainly not. ‘There is 
scarcely an old maid in existence that might not 
have been married, had she thought proper to 
accept Tom, Dick, or Harry, for a husband. It 
is fastidionsness which makes old maids. It is 
chance which brings congenial hearts together 
and chance does not happen to all, despite ot 
Solomon and his wisdom. Many a woman 
dooms herself to singleness, because chance has 
not offered her a husband worthy of her love 
and respect. ‘Therefore do we honor old maids, 
and therefore shall we ever couch our lance in 
their defence. It is not true that they are cross 
peevish, and disagreeable. Asa class, they are 
just the reverse; they are generally well-inform 
ed, sociable, and good-hearted—they seldom 
take any airs upon themselves, which young 
ladies are prone to do—they.are acute observers 
of men and manners—and he who gains 
their good will, finds not only firm friends, but 
judicions advisers. If works of active benevo 
lence are to be done, if the sick are to be visit 


| ed, and the poor rejieved, one old maid is worth 
—the one who has been the subject of a poet's | 





| corations. 
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a dozen wives. ‘The sympathies and charities 
with which the latter embellish home, are car 
rie@ by the former into the dwellings of distress 
She is the Secretary of Foreign Affairs in the 
cabinet of charity. She acts her part and fulfils 
her destiny, by diminishing the evils of humant 
ty, and who will refuse to say, * Well Done!” 
Let old maids then be held in proper esteem 
by the world—and let all old bachelors, who 
cannot give a good accountof themscives, be 
hanged! = 





Virtue is the brightest ornament of youth. 
As, on the one hand, religion never appears 
more lovely and engaging, than when it 
dwells on the lips. and is exhibited in the 
lives of the young people, so, on the other 
hand, your persons never appear so amiable, 
and deserve so much esteem and confidence, 
as when they are religious ; when they walk 
in the paths of virtue, honesty. sobriety, and 
integrity. Always interesting in itself, 
vouth is rendered doubly so, wien associa- 


| ted with the graces and tempers of the gos- 


pel. A young man, ora young woman, des- 
titute of religion, may be very estimable 
and worthy on account of the amiableness 
of their dispositions, and the propriety of 
their deportment. But where the spirit and 
graces of Christianity are added, it is like 
adding life and motion toe a statue, which 
we have admired for its proportion and de 
But a voung person of elegant 
form, and engaging manners, who lives in 
every species of impurity and blasphe- 
my. deserves to be compared to a finished 
statue, steaming forth corruption, and poi- 














soning tie atmosphere with contagion 


death. 


and | 





THE GARLAND. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 17, 1828. 

New Papers.—We have received three numbers 
of “Tae Tatrtsxan,” published at Worcester, 
Mass. It contains eight octavo pages, and is issued 
weekly, at $1 per annum in advance—by Dorr & 
Howland. 

We have also received two numbers of “Tat 
Cranion, or Ladies’ Repository of Literature,” pub- 
ished by Gilman Merrill, at Bangor, Maine, It 
consists of four quarto pages, weekly, at $1 per 
anndm in advance. 

Both of these papers are handsomely printed, 
and are edited with ability. We wish the editors, 
as we do all their co-laborers in the literary field, 
honor and emolument. 

—eo 

Our readers will observe that we have copied into 
this number three articles from © THs Bacurvors’ 
Jounnat.” Yes, fair readers, froma journal con- 
ducted by bachelors! It will be seen, by perusal, 
that this crusty portion of creation are not beyond 
the hope of reformation ; for, they now seem will- 
ing to give some reasons for their unsocial mode of 
life. Hitherto, they were provokingly silent on 
that point ; and all the witchery and art of the ten- 
der sex could not draw an avowsl from them. 

The Jovrnat is conducted by a squad of solita- 
ries, and will probably be kept up with spirit fora 
time ; but we are disposed to join in opinion with 
the Editor of “Tue Tarismay,” who thinks ‘it 
must soon be as harmless as a cannon without am- 
munition, or a camp equipage without an army. 
Desertion will, we doubt not, steal away its ranks, 
and their arch enemy, Cupid, will soon march into 
its dismantled works, with flying colors,” 





Tre Bacneton’s Jovrnar, No. 1, is before us, 
printed on a beautiful sheet, and filled with valua- 
ble subject matter. It is stated in the leading arti- 
cle of the Journal that the best talents of the Lite- 
rary Emporium are pledged for its pages, as well 
as some of the best energies of New-England. ‘The 
poetry of the first number is good, and the prose 
much better. The brief article headed Old Maids, 
is extracted froma longer one in the Journal, ard 
will serve to evidence, that even Bachelors will 
sometimes get among the women. Altogether, we 
are unusually pleased with the appearance of this 
miscellany, and most cordially extend towards its 
editors the courtesies of brotherhood. 

The following observations on editing are well 
put together, and will serve as an apology for the 
trite and uninteresting matter that may occasionally 
creep into our pages. —[{.dlbum ‘ 


‘The necessity of engaging a number in the 
management of a hebdomadal periodical, which is to 
be principally original in its composition, is appa- 
rent at the first glance. However great may be the 
talents of any editor, and however facile his readi- 
ness in the communication of his ideas, still, the ve- 
riest accident in the world will derogate from the 
character of the work over-which he presides, and 
it must become unequal in its merit. No man is 
semper et idem, in his happiness of conveying ideas, 
and few are always in that train of thought which 
legitimately belongs to him. A head-ach, a wound- 


ed finger, or a raging tooth, sends thought out of | 


the window, yet the paper, tooth-acb, or no tooth- 
sch, must be got out, as the printers term it, with 
* all its impertections on its head,’ which very natu- | 





about it which palls the taste. 
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rally are charged upon the head of its half-crazed 
editor. 
the disadvantage of him who attempts, alone, to 
| give variety toa work of this kind 
place, he is not always in the mood for writing— 
next, if his style of writing be fixed, there is a sami 


There is another thing which operates to 


In the first 


ness, or that which is the same thing, a tameness 
For Anstance, we 
know of a good friend of ours, who can write ex- 
cellent sermons adapted to any text, or texts adapt- 
ed to any sermon—but not a word of good scnse 
upon any other subject but divinity. Another, that 
will “rhyme you six weeks together, dinners and 
sleeping hours excepted,” yet not a sentence of 
prose. A third marvellously good at reviewing and 
cutting up the works of others, but very dull in 
those of hisown. Then there are your paragraph- 
writers, story-tellers, humorous or farcical compo- 
sers, all of which are necessary in concocting a lite- 
rary dish to suit the public palate. But where will 
you find one who combines in his owa proper per- 
son all these qualifications ? Yet all are necessary. 
So in the various departments of science— Astrono- 
my, Geology, Chemistry, Mechanics, &c.—all are 
not particularly familiar to any ove individual, ergo 


SO, 
itis betterto have more than one to carry 


youa 


| journal intending to fight its way with the bost of 


periodicals which swell our modern mails. And 
therefore we have concluded, by joining a number 
in the editorial department of the Journal, to have 
a strict right to say we.” 

— 


MR. THOMAS MOORE. 


**T thought Thomas Moore, when [I first knew 
him, as delightful a person as one could imagine 
He could not help being an interesting one; and 
his sort of talent has this advantage in it, that being 
of a description intelligible to all, the possessor js 
equally sure of present and future fame. {& never 
received a visit from him but I felt as if I bad bee: 
talking with Prior or Sir Charles Sedley. His ac- 
quaintance with Lord Byron began by talking of a 
duel. With me it commenced in as gallant a way, 
though of a different sort. fhad cut up an opera 
of his, (the Blue Stocking, ) as unwortliy of so great 
awit. He came to see me, saving | was very much 


in the right ; and an intercourse took place, which I 
might have enjoyed to this day, had he valued hi 
real farne as much as I did. mean to asstime 
thing in saying this, either as a dispenser of reputa- 
tion, or as a man of undisputed reputation myself. 
I live too much out of the world, and differ too 
plainly with what is in it, to pretend to be either 
one or the other. 


s 


no- 


‘ 


“Mr. Moore was lively, polite, bustling, full of | 


amenities and acquiescences, into which he con- 
trived to. throw a sort of roughening of cordiaslity, 
like the crust of old port. It seemed a happiness 
to him to say “Yes.” There was just enough of 
the Irishman in him to flavor his speech and man- 
ner. He was a little particular, perhaps, in his or- 
thoepy, but not more so than became a poet; and 
he appeared to me the last man in the world to cut 
his country, even for the suke of high life. As to 
his person, all the world knows that he is as little 
of stature, as he is great in wit. It 1s said, that an 
illustrious personage, ina fit of playfulness, once 
threatened to put him into the wine-cooler; a pro- 
position which Mr. Moore teok to be more royal 
than polite. A Spanish gentleman, whom I met on 
the continent, and who knew him well, said, in his 
energetic English, which he spoke none the worse 
for a wrong vowel or so: Now, there’s Moverr, 
Thomas Mooerr; 1 look upon Moverr as an active 
little men.” This is vue. He reminds us of those 
active little great men who aboun’! so remarkably 
in Clarendon’s history. Like them, he would have 
made an excellent practical partisan, and it would 
have done him good Horseback, and a little Irish 
fighting, would have seen fair play with bis good 
living, and kept his look as juvenile as his spirit.— 
His forehead is bonny and full of character, with 
“ bumps” of wit, large and radiant, enough to trans- 
porta phrenologist. His e)es are as dark and fine 
as you would wish to see undera set of vine leaves; 
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his mouth wenerous and pood-Lbumoured, with 
ples; his nose sensual, prominc nt, and at the same 





time the reverse of aquil There is a very pe 

culiar character in it, as if it were looking forward, 
and scenting a feast oran orchard. ‘The face, upon 
the whole, is Irish, not unruffled with care and pas 

sion ; but festivity is the predominant expression. - 

When Mr. Moore was a child, he is said to have 
been eminently handsome, a Cupid fora picture ; 
and notwithstanding the tricks which both jey and 
sorrow have played with his face, you can fancy as 
much. It was a recollection, perhaps, to this ef 
fect, that induced his friend, 4S Atkinson, to say 

one afternvon, in defending him from the charge ot 
libertinism, ‘Sir, tl lk of 
please, but I tell you what, I always consider bim,’ 
{and this argument he thought conclusive,) ~Ua 

ways consider my friend, Thomes Moore, as an in 
fant sporting on the bosom of Venus.” I must not 
in this portrait, leave out his music. He plays and 
sings with great taste on the pianoforte, and i: 
known as a graceful composer. His voice, which: 
is a little hoarse in speaking, (at leest Lusedt 

think so,) seftens into a breath, like that of the 
flute, when singing. In speaking, he is emphati 

in rolling the letter 7, perhaps out of a desy 
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able to get rid of the national peculiarity.” 
(Leigh Hu 
aliieinans 

The Royal House of Stuari —By reverting to 
the history of England, it will be seen that a 
singular fatality appeared to follow in the trai 
of the royal line of Stuarts. History does not 
record a race that were so steadily unfortunat: 
Their calamities continued with unabating suc 
cession during 390 years. 


Robert 3d broke his heart because his oldes 


son Robert was starved to death, and hi 
youngest (James) was made acaptive. Jame: 


Ist, after having beheaded three of his nearest 
kindred, was assassinated by his own uncle— 
who was tortured to death for it. James 2d was 
stain by the bursting of a cannon. James 
when fiying from the field of battle, was throw 

from his horse and murdered in a cottage, int 

which he bad been taken for assistance. Jame 
4th fel! in Plodden fic ld. Jar died ol 
grief, for the wilful ruin of bis army at Solway 
Frith, Henry Stuart (Lord Darnley) was as 
sassinated, and blown up in bis castle. Mary 
Stuart was beheaded in Fingland. James Is 
and 6th, died not without suspicion of bein: 
poisoned by Lord Buckingham. Charles Iet 
was beheaded at Whitehall. Charles-2d was 
exiled for many years. James 2d lost his crown 
and died in hment Ann, after 12 
which, though glorious, was rendered unhappy 
by party disputes, died of a broken heart, occ 
sioned by the quarrels of her favorite servant 

The posterity of James 2d died wretched wan 
derers in foreign lands. —{ See 
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The new book of Cooper is entitled * A- 
merica by a ‘Travelli: jachelor.’ and ts to 
be soon published in Philadelphia by Messrs 
Carey, Lea and Carey. 
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Mrs. Leigh’s system of correcting astam 
mering utterance, has been intredaced into 
several kingdoms in Europe, with the most 
distinguished success. “The government of 
the Netherlands has purchased the secret. 





Law Question. —W bether a wife, by burn 
ing her husband’s house. be guilty of felo 
ny, isa question reserved for the decision 


of the Twelve Judges in England—a wo 


map aged 21, having lately been capitalls 


, convicted of that offence. 








THE LADIES 


GARLAND. 








Lord’s Prayer.—The following is a lite- 
ral translation into English of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Cherokee: Our Father who 
dwellest above, honoured be thy name. Let 
thy empire spring into light. Let thy will 
be done on earth as it is done above. Our 
food day by day bestow on us. Pity us in 
regard to our having sinned against thee, as 
we pity those who sin against us. And 
lead us not into any place of straying, but, 
on the other hand, restrain us from sin. For 
thine is the empire, and the strength, and 
the honor, forever. So let it be. 


{Eclectic Recorder. 





It appears that the men of early ages, both 
Jews and Pagans, were more cruel than 
men now ave, in any civilized countries. 
Even good king David put his prisoners of 
Rabbath under saws, and harrows of iron, 
and made them pass through the brick kiln: 


unless this only means that he put them to | 


work at their several trades. Adoni-Be- 
zek had seventy kings with their great tues 
cut off} who gathered their meat under his 
table. The king of Moab offereth his eldest 
son, and heir to the throne, as a burat-offer- 
ing upon the wall to prosper the war. Ahaz 
maketh his son to pass through life. A Sa- 
maritan mother boils her own son to eat. 
Ihe king of Babylon roasted Zedekiah and 
\habin the fire. And the king Amaziah 
dashes ten thousand prisoners off the top of 
a rock. 





Learning, like travelling, as it finishes 
ood sense, so it makes a silly man ten 
thousand times more insufferable, by supply- 
ig a variety of matter to his impertinence, 
and giving him an opportunity of abounding 
in absurdities. —dddison. 

Addison says there is not a single science, 
or any branch of it, that might not furnish 
aman with business for life, though it were 
much longer than it is. 





Sheridan, one day, meeting two royal 
Dukes walking up St. James’ street, the 
youngest thus flippantly addressed him :— 
“Tsay, Sherry, we have just been discuss- 
ing whether you are the greater fool or 
rogue; what 1s your opinion, my boy?” 
Mr. 8. bowed, and smiling at the compli- 
ment, took each of them by the arm, and 
instantly replied, ** Why, faith, 1 believe I 
am between oth.” 





Clerical Sarcasm.—\n some parish church- 
es it was once the custom to separate the 
men from the women. A clergyman, being 
interrupted by loud talking, stopped short, 
when a woman, eager for the honor of the 
sex, arose and said: * Your reverence, it is 
not among us.’ ‘So much the better,’ an- 
swered the priest, ‘it will be the sooner 
over.’ 

Dr. Johnson said, that a man, by taking a second 
wife, pays the highest compliment to the first, by 
sbowing that she made him so bappy as a married 
man, that be wishes to be so a second time. 





LAPLANDISH SONG. 
Agile reindeer! make thy road 
Over field and over hill : 
Welcome waits upon thee still 
Near my maicen’s sweet abode ; 
There abundant mosses grow 
Underneath the beds of snow. 


Speedy is the winter-day, 

And the wint’ry path is long, 
Speed thee swiftly as my song ; 
Reindeer ! let us haste away : 
Here nor herds nor hounds I see, 
Here the forest-prowlers be. 


Lo! an eagle soars on high— 
Would I were that eagle now ! 
See yon cloud that rides the sky, 
Would I were upon its brow, 
Watching all the world, and thee, 
In thy hours of gaiety. 


Love, like thee, my living treasure ! 
Though it seem so meek and mild, 
Like a reindeer strong and wild 
Drags me in its sledge at pleasure— 
Drags me with as rude a shock 

As the cataract o’er a rock. 


Maiden ! all my thoughts by day 

Near thee, o’er thee, round thee ‘light ; 
Maiden ! all my dreams by night— 
Thousand thougits and dreamings—Nay ! 
Nay ! Ihave no thoughts but one— 

’Tis the thought of thee alone. 


W ouldst thou leave me—wouldst thou fly ? 
Wouldst thou with thy reindeer go 

To the deep dells, where the snow 

Rears its drifted pillars high, 

>Midst the rocks and ’midst the woods, 

In their gloomiest solitudes ? 


Agile reindeer ! make thy road 
Over dale and over hill ; 
Welcome waits upon thee still ; 
Near my maiden’s sweet abode ; 
There abundant mosses grow 
Underneath the beds of snow. 





FROM THE LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 
LIFE. 
« There is no new thing under the sun.” 

God, thou hast fixed the date of man, 
And who would lengthen out the span ? 
Enough of pain, and toils, and tears, 
Meetin the round of seventy years ; 
And earth must like a desert spread, 
When all life’s flowers are plucked or dead. 


One year—the seasons’ changes o’er— 
What would a thousand teach us more? 
Each hath its garlands and its gluom, 
Its joyous festival and doom ; 
Andanciept lyre, and modern lay, 
Chant the same strain to welcome May. 


*Tis day upon the eastern hills, 

But shade, deep shade yon valley fills— 
And thus, let centuries pass, arrayed 

In robe of mist, halflight, half shade, 
Will nothing come and wake the throng, 
That plod lfe’s beaten path along. 


And see old night her crown puts on, . 
Undimmed as when o’er Babylon 

She wooed the Magi’s thoughtful eye 
To trace the starry page on high ; 
And thus the sky hath ever slione, 

As bright, as boundless, as unknown. 


And man is weak and wayward still, 
As proud to plan as prone to ill— 
The vaunted knowledge he acquires 
Is but the wisdom of his sires, 

And still from age to age the same, 





The chase of pleasure, wealth and fame. 














And who would be a slave and dwell 

Forever in a dungeon cell, 

Counting the links that form his chain ’ 

Such is the soul that would retain, 

The fetters earth’s dull prison finds, 

To check the flight of deathless minds. 
CORNELIA 





FROM THE ATHENEUM. 
SONG—By Bishop Heber. 
Ob ! ’tis not for her lovely face, 
With youth and rapture teeming, 
Where sweetness sheds its purest grace, 
Like morning brightly beaming ; 
Where beauty’s sparkling charms reside, 
In treasures bright and airy, 
That I adore, in fond delight, 
My sweet, my blue-eyed Mary. 
Oh no! ’tis for her happy mind, 
Where loveliness reposes, 
And infant truth remains enshrined, 
Like fragrance in young roses ; 
Where taste and excellence unite, 
Not form’d with time te vary, 
That I adore, in fond delight, 
My sweet, my blue-eyed Mary. 
FAREWELL. 
Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky, 
*T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh 
Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in that word—Farewell! Farewell ! 
These lips are mute, these eyes are dry ; 
But in my breast, and in my brain, 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 
The thought that ne’er shall sleep again, 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief or passion there rebel ; 
I only know we loved in vain— 


I only feel—Farewell! Farewell! Brron 





Evening. 
Come evening, once again, season of peace, 
Retura sweet evening, and continue long ! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron step slow moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charg’d for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day, Cowrer. 


The Approach of Day. 

Night wanes, the vapours round the mountains 
curl’d 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world— 
Man has another day to swell the past, 
And lead him near to little, but bis last ; 
But migity nature bounds as from her birth, 
The Sun is in the heavens, and light on earth ; 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream, 
Brnox 

The Approach of .Vight. 
Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s bills the setting sun ; 
Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ! 
O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beams be throws, 
Gilds the green wave. that trembles as it glows 
On old Egina’s rock, and Idra’s Isle, 
The god of gladness shields his parting smile : 
O’er his own regions lingering, leves to shine, 
Though there bis altars are no more divine. 
Descending last the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis ! 
Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled, meet his meilowing glance 
And tenderest tints along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of Heaven . 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind bis Delphian Cliff, he sinks to sleep. Turr 








